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Junior Novels 
for early 1952 


THE TWO LIEUTENANTS 

IAN SCOTT 

The two young naval officers, whose adventures so many 
boys have enjoyed in The Two Cadets and The Two 
Sub-lieutenants, achieve the rank of Lieutenant for these 
final war-time activities. Fully illustrated. 8/6 net 


THE CASE 


OF THE MISSING PROFESSOR 
VERNON NOBLE 

A junior detective story, based on a most ingenious theme, 
with a couple of youngsters investigating the mystery of 
a Northern Country house. Fuily illustrated. 8/6 net 
THE MYSTERY OF 

TORLAND MANOR 

AYLMER HALL 

An unflaggingly vigorous story. The Mystery of Torland 


Manor is of especial interest for the care that has gone 
into the creation of its authentic Cornish background. 


Line illus. 8/6 net 


SWORD OF STATE 

AGNES FURLONG 

A most exciting yarn, full of vigour from start to finish, 

concerning the theft of the Coventry Sword of State and 

its recovery. There is much local history and geography 

concerning the Coventry area, worked into the story. 
Line ilius. 8/6 net 


THE HOUSE IN THE SEA 

W. H. WOOD 

The story of the manner in which the Eddystone Light- 
house, the first to be built, was constructed in the face 
of local opposition and sabotage. Exciting and based, in 
part, on actual fact. Iilus. 8/6 net 
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DENT NEW STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


The “a Sailor of Youghal 
Patricia Lynch 


*Miss Lynch writes of human children 
in a scene that any one who has known 
Ireland recognizes. And then suddenly 
you are through the veil of the familiar 
and in a world where anything can 
happen...the spell fastens on you 
whether you will or no.’ 

MARY CROSBIE, John O’ London’s 
Illustrated by J. SULLIVAN. 9s. 6d. net 


The Whinstone Drift 
Richard Armstrong 


‘Combining good sense, sharp writing, and a weird enough story, 
while never — its practical subject—mining as a career.’ NAOMI 
LEWIS, Observer. Illustrated by M. A. CHARLTON. 9s. 6d. net 





Four Rode Home = Primrose Cumming 


‘A first-rate book, and the illustrations and endpapers are spirited, 
well calculated to lure the tentative inquirer into settling on the book 
and carrying it off to read at leisure.’ funior Bookshelf 

Illustrated by COL. M. TULLOCH. 8s. 6d. net 


The Dark Lantern Viola Bayley 


‘The required standard of amusement, suspense, and literacy, a 
sinister tale of a haunted house, a mermaid, and a mysterious scientist.’ 
MARIE SCOTT-JAMES, Observer. Illustrated by F. V. MARTIN. 9s. 6d. net 


Kings & Queens 
Eleanor and 


Herbert Farjeon 


‘A grand book. Its verses make history 
really good fun, and Rosalind Thorny- 
croft’s illustrations have caught their 
spirit and are riotous in colour and 
movement.’ Spectator. 

New edition. 10s. 6d. net 
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Christmas Book List 


Decoration by 
Joan Farjeon for 
The Tinder Box 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Clarke Hutton 10s 6d net 
A handsome companion volume to A Picture History of Britain. 
The gay colours bring the story of a great nation to stirring 
life in a way that will capture a child’s imagination. 





THE LAND OF NO STRANGERS 
Gwen Marsh and Victoria De Bray 8s 6d net 


The cheerfully illustrated story of a little boy’s journey through 
Eastern Europe, which incorporates the folk-music he heard on 
his way. 


THE FAUN AND THE WOODCUTTER’S DAUGHTER 


Barbara Leonie Picard 78 6d net 


A further volume of Miss Picard’s enchanting fairy stories, which 
shows the same grace of invention as her previous collection, 
The Mermaid and the Simpleton. 


THE TINDER BOX 
Nicholas Stuart Gray 6s net 
This new children’s play by the author of Beauty and the Beast is 
a delightful version of Hans Andersen’s timeless story. 


Each Book is fully illustrated 
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Some fine books for boys and girls 
from The Bodley Head list 
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HANS ANDERSEN 
Fairy Tales and Legends 
The incomparable edition with Rex Whistler’s illustrations (9s 6d) 





KENNETH GRAHAME M, C. GREEN 
Dream Days Stars and Primroses 
The Golden Age Magic Lanterns 
With Ernest Shepard’s Two beautiful verse anthologies 
illustrations with decorations in colour 
(4s 6d) (6s and 7s 6d) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 
The original edition with Charles Robinson’s illustrations (5s) 





Alice in Orchestra Land The Spangled Heavens 
by Ernest La Prade. A delightful intro- by Lawrence Edwards. An unusually 
duction to the composition of aSym- lucid and simple introduction to 
phony Orchestra, told in story form. astronomy. With a number of plates 
Foreword by Sir Malcolm Sargent. and diagrams. 
Illustrated 6s Illustrated 7s 6d 





WE are also the publishers of modern adventure sores ) 

for boys and girls of 12 years and over by, among 

many others, M. E. Atkinson, David Severn, Armstrong 

Sperry, Frank Crisp, John Pudney; and of the famous 

‘ Sue Barton ’ and ‘ Carol’ books by Helen Dore Boylston. 
Free complete illustrated catalogue from us at : 


28 Little Russell Street * London W.C.1 
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Cheap Editions 


LORNA LEWIS 
Marriotts Go North 


“The element of ‘emotional education’ gives this book 
a really distinctive quality. The author has a keen insight 
into the adolescent mind — and heart.” — The New Era 


“A lively, amusing and typically teen-age narrative.” 
— Junior Bookshelf 
DERRICK CUTHBERT 


Six in a Castle 


“A most entertaining story, intriguingly illustrated. The 
stirring adventures are told with vigour.” — The Tatler 
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Julian’s River War 
“* Mechanically-minded boys of an unsophisticated type 
will thoroughly enjoy this book.” — Junior Bookshelf 
“A book that is different. It is absorbing, humorous and 
excellently written.” — News & Book Trade Review 
5s. each. 
Fully illustrated 
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Just Reprinted 
JAMES REEVES 


The Wandering Moon 
“A delightful and resourceful book. Fancy, reflection and 
narrative move with graceful freedom.” 


— Times Literary Supplement 
6s. 
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COLLINS 
MAGAZINE 
is better 
reading 


for them... 


Parents. educationists and librarians frequently ask one 
another, in a despairing kind of way: Why isn’t there 
better reading for them? Unfortunately for a lot of boys 
and girls, not enough adults know that COLLINS MAGAZINE 
provides the better reading they are looking for. COLLINS 
MAGAZINE IS better reading for three very sound reasons. 


1 Because the House of Collins has to uphold its proud 
reputation for high-quality children’s books, educa- 
tional and fictional, built up over 132 years. 


Because the constant endeavour of the Editors of 
COLLINS is to fulfil the worthwhile purpose of widening 
the horizon of the growing mind. 


Because Britain’s most enlightened authors write 
specially for the Magazine. Among contributors past, 
present and future, are: Hilton Brown, Pamela Brown, 
Gerald Bullett, Neville Cardus, Norman Collins, Lord 
Dunsany, Eleanor Farjeon, J. Jefferson Farjeon, 
Bernard Fergusson, James Fisher, Peter Fleming, 
Rumer Godden, Virginia Graham, Ralph Hammond, 
Capt. W. E. Johns, James Laver, Mary Lavin, Derek 
McCulloch, Naomi Mitchison, Claud Mullins, Roland 
Pertwee, John Pudney, Peter Scott, Howard Spring, 
Marguerite Steen, . B, Stern, Noel Streatfeild, 
Eric Williams. 
COLLINS MAGAZINE is published ‘monthly at 2/-. Ask your 
newsagent to deliver it regularly. Annual subscription (26/- in- 
cluding postage) can be placed with your bookseller or newsagent, 
or direct with the publishers. Write to COLLINS MAGAZINE, Subscrip- 
tion Department, 14 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 


























WARNE 
DON DOBBIE AND DASH 


By Ruth Clarke 


Famous author of “Bonny, the Pony’ which was made 
into a film and produced in serial form under the title 
“* Riders of the New Forest.”’ 

The story of a runaway gypsy trio—Don the dark skinned 
gypsy boy, Dobbie a shaggy donkey and Dash a black and 

white curly-haired dog. Illustrated by Grace Golden. 


TWO’S COMPANY 
By Hilda Cumings Price 

The hilarious adventures of Spotty Dick—so called because 
of his queer ‘plum pudding’ markings, After many excit- 
ing adventures he eventually finds himself at a circus, 
where he meets a variety of friends, and is trained to 
become a performer, before he returns to his master. 
Illustrated by D. L. Wynne. 


THE TWINS AND BIMBO 
By Beatrice Gibbs 
The Davidson twins, at the beginning of their summer 
holiday in the country, adopt a lost, hurt and hungry dog 
and promptly christen him ‘ Bimbo.’ He very soon becomes 
their joyous companion in an exciting series of adventures. 
Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan, 


PATSY THE SECOND 
By Kathleen O’Farrell 


Pat was furious when she learnt she was to be “packed 
off to Ireland” for her summer holiday, but the magic of 
Ireland and the charm of her people cast their spell, and 
she grows to love this fascinating country. Illustrated by 


Paul Dessau, 
TOWPATH TAD 
By Kathleen Foyle 


The story of Tad—a young orphan—and the charm of life 
and work on the waterways of Ireland. Through Tad’s 
eyes the author shows us the fresh beauty of the Irish 
countryside. Illustrated by Grace Golden. 


6s. net each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C2 
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Books oF SpgeciAL DIsTINCTION FoR Boys or GIRLS 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY A WELL-KNOWN ARTIST 





Age 7-12 


The Children of Blowy Tump 


R. 4. COOKE 
Illustrated by Monica Brailey. 84” x61” 6s. net. 


A Story of a group of village children, whose fun 
and mischief and serious interests are revealed by 
their own lively chatter so that they come alive, 
true to life as the author’s country background. 





Susanna Campaigns 
MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by Philip. 8” x 54” 6s. 6d. net. 


With laughter and tenderness young Susanna tells 
this fascinating story, which, though belonging to 
the days of Marlborough is made to seem very 
much alive. 


Nine on the Trail 
HEATHER PRIME 


Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. 8” x 54” 7s. 6d. net. 


This story is brisk with the open air, lively with 
incident, and full of the zest of life and adventure 
of the chatter and ragging of a group of very natural 
and delightful boys and girls. 


The Island in the Lake 


M. E. MATHEWS 
Illustrated by Eric Winters. 8” x54” 7s. 6d. net. 


There is mystery here as well as the interests of 
country life with lots of animals. This story has 
the same charm as the author’s The Redheads of 
which the critics spoke so highly. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


16-18 William IV Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 
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Rumer Godden 


THE MOUSEWIFE 


A delightful story for children by a gifted 
and versatile writer which will have some- 
thing to say for readers of every age. The 
drawings by William Péne du Bois have 
captured the mood of the story with rare 
understanding. 6s. 


C. JI. Neville 
SALIFU THE DETECTIVE 


‘““A rather unusual book about a fourteen- 
year-old African boy who belongs to the 
Konkomba tribe and lives on the Gold 
Coast........ you will find it refreshingly differ- 
ent, and certainly full of exciting incident.” 

Muriel Levy, B.B.C. “Children’s Hour.” 
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Radyard Kipling 
ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES 


The greatest of all wild animal stories telling 
how the boy Mowgli was reared by the 
Seeonee Wolf-Pack, and lived in the jungle. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


JUST SO STORIES 


Just so Stories for Little Children, one of 
Kipling’s most popular books, consists of 
Twelve stories each followed by a poem, and 
has drawings by the author himself. 8s, 6d. 


Macmillan 
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As the elephant is to the 


mole — so is 
HATHOO 
OF THE 


ELEPHANTS 


to the ordinary run of 
story books ! 





POST WHEELER spent two years learning elephant ways in 
the Mysore jungle in India, where the film “Elephant Boy” 
was made. So naturally his story of the Elephant-Rajah and 
the boy who grew up among the jungle folk, like Kiplin’s 
Mowgli. has the very feeling of the forest in it. It is a long 
story—300 pages—and a big book and has superb pictures in 
colour and many in black and white. The price is 12/6— 
biggish—but so are elephants: worth pounds ! 

“A Mowglish affair, very ably handied’’—— John o’ London 


CHICO oF THE ANDES 


CHRISTINE VON HAGEN married the famous explorer, 
naturalist and author, Victor W. von Hagen. She has been 
with him on many expeditions. Her story of Chico, who lived 
in Ecuador, high up in the Andes, is therefore true-to-life, and 
an exciting adventure book as well. With coloured frontispiece 
and 10 black and white drawings, its 224 pages are well worth 
7/6. ‘Sustained excitement” —— Times Lit. Supp. 


A Reminder 


If you haven’t yet read THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS 
by William Pene du Bois (10/6), it is high time. “One of the 
most beautifully produced books I have seen for years” says 
Fohn o’London’s Weekly. “A grand fantasy about a balloonist 
who finds an island lost to the world,” is the News Chronicle 
opinion. JUNGLE HAVEN by Albert L. Stillman is another 
fine adventure story. It has been called “a modern Robinson 
Crusoe,” for it is the tale of three boys, driven out of Europe, 
who built a home for themselves among the Amazon forests. 
224 pages, illustrated, it costs 7/6. 


am ROBERT HALE LTD-63 Old Brompton Rd London S.W.7 == 
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Large. and varied selection. 
showrooms. 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


stocks, spacious 


CORPORATION ST. 
TEL. 5049 





ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 





Immense 





Inspection 
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BOOKS, CHILDREN, 
AND MEN 


by 
PAUL HAZARD 


This comprehensive analy- 
sis of the national traits 
of children’s literature dis- 
cusses children’s books with 
pleasure and with gusto. 
It is an essential volume for 
all professional workers 
with children’s books, 
stimulating, revealing and 
delightful. 
24/- 


Sole British Agents: 
THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


STRINES HOUSE 
KIRKBURTON 
HUDDERSFIELD 





FROM ROLLO TO 
TOM SAWYER 


by 
ALICE M, JORDAN 


A collection of genial mel- 
low papers on children’s 
books of the nineteenth 
century. The author, until 
her retirement, was Super- 
visor of Work With Child- 
ren at Boston (U.S.A.) 
Public Library. 


28/- 
Sole British Agents: 


THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
STRINES HOUSE 
KIRKBURTON 
HUDDERSFIELD 























Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from 4/l Summer Through 
(Hodder) 
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Illustration by C. Price from The Cat Did It (O.U.P.) 


The Poetry of Nonsense 


V. NONSENSE AND ENGLAND 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


HE study of Nonsense literature is only in its 
infancy. We can, however, foresee the time 
subject, it will be considered as one of the most 
when, far from being set aside as a trivial 
valuable contributions of the art of writing to 
the development and happiness of mankind, and will 
be respected as such. The few examples which we have ~ 
quoted at random, in the previous chapters, may 
already have drawn the reader’s attention to the import- 
ant part played by Nonsense in the history of English 
literature. Nowhere else in Europe do we witness a 
movement so popular and so widespread as that started 
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by Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll in the Victorian 
Era. A few isolated writers may have tried their hand 
at nonsense writing in other countries, but their efforts 
remained without response and passed merely as the. 
outcome of eccentric minds to be relegated to a museum 
of literary curiosities. Not only are there no books 
comparable to the Book of Nonsense, or the two Alices, 
but even if such books existed, they would not be found 
in every home, and their subject would not have 
become the theme of popular plays revived almost 
every year at Christmas time. Not only are there no 
writers comparable with Lear and Carroll, but, even 
if such writers had flourished on the Continent seventy 
years ago, their works would have been long forgotten 
by now, and would not exert any influence on the pre- 
sent generation. 





There seems to be in the English temperament a 
certain trend of broad humour which predisposes it to 
appreciate the freaks of the Nonsense spirit, and to 
enjoy a joke even if there is no point to it. Up to the 
present, we have had the opportunity of dwelling only 
on the fantastic aspect of Nonsense, and on its unreality. 
There is another aspect of the Nonsense spirit which 
deserves just as much attention: it is its obviousness. 
You can obtain your nonsensical effect either by stating 
the most absurd fact, which transplants your imagina- 
tion into Topsy-turvydom, or by stating solemnly the 
most obvious fact, as if it had just been discovered or as 
if its truth had only just begun to dawn upon your mind. 


On one page of the Book of Nonsense is an illustra- 
tion showing twenty-five girls presenting a gentleman 
perched on a chair with twenty-five toads pierced by 
twenty-five toasting forks : 
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There was an Old Person of Rhodes, 
Who strongly objected to toads; 

He paid several cousins 

To catch them by dozens, 

That futile Old Person of Rhodes. 


On the opposite page Lear shows us two gentlemen 
engaged in a very heated argument. The one to the 
left has got hold of the foot of the one to the right, and 
points to it with due meridional emphasis : 

There was an Old Man of th’ Abruzzi, 

So blind that he couldn’t his foot see; 

When they said “That’s your toe!’ 

He replied ‘Is it so?’ 

That doubtful Old Man of th’ Abruzzi. 


These two verses, with their illustrations, ought never 
to be forgotten by those who may, from time to time, 
attempt to speak of English humour, and, more particu- 
larly, of English nonsense. The first strikes us as 
particularly absurd on account of the improbability 
of the story, and the second on account of its idiotic 
obviousness. There is almost a tragic waste of energy 
in spiking so many toads on toasting-forks to indulge 
the caprice of one man, and in taking so much trouble 
in pointing out to another what he might so easily have 
discovered himself. I have tried in vain to discover 
anything similar in French or German literature. The 
French have, of course, M. de la Palisse, ‘ who never 
took off his hat without uncovering his head’ (just as 
the Duke of York’s soldiers who, ‘when half-way up, 
were neither up nor down’), but de la Palisse himself 
was a mild character confronted with the Old Man of 
th’ Abruzzi who couldn’t identify his own toe ! 


The English may well speak of the Sense of Humour 
and allude unkindly to some surgical operation which 
might be necessary to induce less fortunate races to 
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appreciate certain jokes. They are apt to forget that 
these jokes, like all the best jokes in the world, are 
difficult to understand for an outsider, and are rather 
in the character of those family jokes, in which the 
household finds so much delight but which leave their 
guest in the cold. They speak, in an off-hand way, of 
‘possessing a Sense of Humour’ or of not possessing it, 
little realising that this sense, with the meaning they 
attach to it, is almost unique in the world, and can be 
acquired only after years of strenuous and patient 
efforts. For many foreigners, Einstein’s theories pre- 
sent fewer difficulties than certain limericks. 

The Celt in all his variants from Builth to Ballyhoo, 

His mental processes are plain—one knows what he will do, 

And can logically predicate his finish by his start; 

But the English—ah, the English—they are quite 

a race apart. 

So Kipling when, in his ‘Puzzler’, he expresses the 
amazement of the Easterner confronted with certain 
English peculiarities; he adds that ‘ they,’ meaning the 
English, ‘abandon vital matters to be tickled with a 
straw.’ 


Is it possible to establish any relation between the 
English sense of humour and the importance attached, 
not only to the pursuit of sports, but also to the great- 
est varieties of hobbies ? Could we venture to suggest 
that most English people are, at heart, the brothers and 
sisters of Peter Pan, who only grow up reluctantly, and 
preserve, in some remote corner of their soul, a linger 
ing attraction for the days of their childhood ? The 
prejudice, according to which they take their pleasures 
sadly, must have been fostered by some foreigner, 
puzzled by the solemn importance given by most 
seriously minded people, in this country, to all sorts 
of games, which would be considered abroad, by the 
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same class of people, merely as a mild relaxation, which 
may be occasionally indulged in, but which can on no 
account excite great enthusiasm. 


We dare not venture too far in a domain which is, 
after all, purely conjectural, for we might be accused 
of ‘rushing in where angels fear to tread’; but there 
is ample evidence to show that, while Nonsense is 
practically neglected in other countries, English writers 
have always taken delight in it, and that this delight 
has been shared by their public. 


My attention has been recently drawn by a friend 
to a curious little pamphlet, published in 1875, by a 
writer who calls himself A. M. Nitramof, on The 
French Originals of the English Nursery Rhymes. It 
is dedicated to Lady Ashburnham, and the author, in 
an introductory letter dated from Warsaw, explains, 
that ‘during a recent expedition into the Western part 
of France, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Bocage’, 
he was able to take down, from the mouth of an old 
peasant woman, a number of ‘jingles’ which he con- 
siders as the originals from which the English rhymes 
were translated. Both the examples quoted and the 
commentaries of the author show plainly that the whole 
thing was a good-humoured hoax, and that the only 
purpose of the author was to ridicule any attempt to 
transpose into another language such purely English 
thymes as ‘Ride a Cock-horse to Banbury Cross,’ or 
‘Humpty-Dumpty.’ Here, for instance, is ‘Mr. 
Nitramof’s version of the first rhyme : 

Allons 4 dada a Bains-Brie 4 la croix, 

Voir un vielle 4 cheval, des bagues 4 ses doigts, 
Et des sonnettes aux orteils, afin qu’elle fasse 
La musique sans cesse partout ow elle passe. 

We need not be told that the castle of Bains-Brie 
belonged to the ancient family of Brioche, and to be 
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referred to Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck and to Dr. Dryas- 
dust, of York, to understand the joke; the most 
superficial knowledge of French grammar and versifi- 
cation is sufficient. The author’s versions of ‘Sing-a- 
Song of Sixpence’ and ‘Little Bo-Peep’ are perhaps 
less awkward, but, on the whole, he succeeds in showing 
that the most absurd premises can only lead to the 
most absurd conclusions. 

There is a certain amount of nonsense in all popular 
verses and stories, and it would be easy to quote some 
French and German nursery rhymes, such as ‘Compére 
Guillery’ and ‘ Wiede-Wiede-Wenne heiszt meine 
Truthenne,’ which are inspired by the Nonsense spirit; 
but their number is strictly limited. Generally speak- 
ing, nursery rhymes are not so widely imaginative 
abroad as in England. They accompany the child’s 
first steps and the child’s first dances (the French are 
specially rich in ‘Rondes’), but only exceptionally 
intrude upon Topsy-turvydom. 

The comparison is still more conclusive if we turn to 
the works of the greatest national writers. Neither in 
Moliére nor in Goethe can we discover the leaning 
towards nonsense poetry which is so conspicuous in 
Shakespeare, and which prompts him to introduce, in 
some of his plays, such songs as ‘It was a lover and his 
lass’ or ‘When that I was a tiny little boy,’ which have 
so sorely troubled his learned commentators. Well 
might Steevens and Staunton call them ‘ nonsensical 
ditties’ and ‘absurd compositions utterly unworthy of 
Shakespeare’ and used only by him to flatter the bad 
taste of the pit. These opinions will long be forgotten 
when Shakespeare’s nonsense rhymes will still be sung 
on the stage, and rejoice the hearts of future audiences. 

The eighteenth century was, perhaps, all over 
Europe, the period when Nonsense was the least appre- 
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ciated, no doubt because Wit was so much in the fashion. 
For Wit and Nonsense are arch-enemies. We have tried 
to show that a strong distinction ought to be made 
between them, and that there is no grosser mistake than 
to confuse an epigram with a nonsense rhyme. It may 
be added that they are really opposed and that they lie 
at the two poles of the human soul. There is an un- 
fathomable gulf between the disdainful sneer provoked 
by the one, and the uproarious laughter provoked by 
the other, between the painful sting of witticism and 
the cheerful buffetting of nonsense. They are in the 
same relation to each other as a needle and a bubble, 
and the bubble of nonsense can be pricked only too 


easily if we choose to call a joke poor, or bad, because 
it is harmless. 


Nonsense does not seem to have flourished even in 
the so-called ‘Nonsense Club’ haunted by Cowper. It 
was conspicuously absent from Dr. Johnson’s circle of 
friends if Boswell’s record of their conversation is com- 
plete and trustworthy. ‘John Gilpin’ and Goldsmith’s 
‘Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog’ are but poor and 
half-hearted specimens of the style. The only example 
of sheer nonsense which seems to have been worthy of 
record is Samuel Foote’s well-known lines beginning : 
‘So she went to the garden to cut a cabbage leaf’ and 
ending: ‘and they all fell playing catch-as-catch-can 
till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their boots.’ 
It is significant of the spirit of the period that Foote 
did not write this masterpiece to delight his contempor- 
aries but merely to expose Macklin who, in the course 
of a lecture, had claimed that, on one reading, he could 
learn anything by heart. They show us now that Foote 
had a wonderful imagination, but they showed only, 
at the time, that his rival had a bad memory. 
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It is strange to notice that Nonsense came back to 
England with renewed strength and vitality in the wake 
of the Romantic Movement. Byron and Shelley did 
not indulge in this type of literature, and were rather 
inclined, when in a lighter mood, to adopt a satirical 
style, but their influence was, nevertheless, opposed to 
witticism. Nonsense reappeared when they had 
cleared the ground of its dangerous opponent. The 
association of the names of Lear and Carroll with 
those of Ruskin and Tennyson seems at first almost 
paradoxical, but there is nevertheless a certain connec- 
tion between the attitude of mind of the old and 
modern Romanticists and that of Nonsense writers. 
They make the same appeal to the imagination; they 
rely on the picture more than on the word, and on senti- 
ment more than on intellect. Nonsense stands, with 
regard to Romanticism, very much in the same position 
as Satire and Epigram, with regard to Classicism. 


When dealing with nonsense in poetry, we endeav- 
oured to show that it was essentially poetical because 
essentially musical. It is usually agreed, I believe, 
that no poets carried so far the art of creating music 
with words as did the English poets, and more especial- 
ly the English poets of the nineteenth century. Is it 
possible to associate this fact with the fact that Non- 
sense has been cultivated in England more than in any 
other country, more particularly during the Victorian 
Era ? Is it possible to hint that, if Nonsense is poetry 
run wild, such wildness is more likely to occur in a 
country where poetry is highly developed ? Nonsense 
poets may be compared with the children we see, with 
paper hats on their heads and wooden swords in their 
hands, cutting capers in front of a band. Ought we 
to express astonishment when finding that they are 
specially boisterous where the band is most powerful 
and the rhythm most compelling ? 
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The Adventure Club 


By PAMELA WHITLOCK. 


OR schoolchildren—you have only to notice 

the armour of badges that crowd so many 

lapels—to be accepted as a member of a club 

is obviously a common ambition and bliss. It 

appears not to matter particularly what the 
club stands for, Speedway, Pony Club, Donald Duck. 
Perhaps one explanation of the continued popularity 
of. the series of Lockett books by M. E. Atkinson is 
that eschewing the remarkable and the romantic the 
author does skilfully exploit club-love. Moreover she 
has a club with a really popular purpose, the defeat of 
that eternal lurking bogey of childhood—utter bore- 
dom. A club into which regular readers are swiftly 
initiated, in which ‘things happen’ to members, where 
against a background as hundrum as one’s own, to 
characters as unimaginative and pudding-faced, adven- 
ture comes. 


The Lockett children are first introduced in August 
Adventure, but it is not until Mystery Manor publish- 
ed the following year, that Jane coins the phrase 
“Things do so happen to us,” and the club foundation 
stone is laid. From then onwards the membership 
is extended with each volume. The reader is accepted 
as holding Lockett ideals against all others, may even 
be drawn into a plot. There are references to previous 
adventures, and characters mentioned at first in minor 
roles are gradually proved worthy and raised in status. 
Glory shines from those who are of the gang. Awful 
to be a Dwight, a Grenfell, a Morwenna. Each new 
adventure draws the ring more firmly round the elect, 
limiting rather than enlarging their experience. 
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Within there is safety for the faithful reader. He will 
never be let down. An adventure will certainly hap- 
pen; nothing ‘impossible’ will stretch the imagination; 
no ‘awkward’ subject will be mentioned. A tree will 
always look not like a home or a ghost or a monster, but 
like a tree. 


In spite of competition from a huge cast, the Lock- 
etts themselves maintain their positions as leaders. 
Jane, the eldest, is small, vital, limphaired. Fiercely she 
resents having to grow up, is always full of good ideas, 
writes letters easily, and keeps a motherly eye on her 
two brothers. Oliver, the smaller: but older of these, 
is a studious type with spectacles; he is liable to catch 
cold after a night out or a ducking, is good at working 
things out, and wins a scholarship to Marlborough. 
Bill the youngest is big and blonde. He has a good 
singing voice and is going into the Navy if he can get 
through the examination to Pangbourne. The children’s 
parents are in India, but they have friendly Aunts 
scattered about the South of England, with whom 
various holidays can be spent. Jane is at day school, 
and lives during terms with a Bedfordshire Aunt, to 
whom Bill, a weekly boarder, comes at weekends. Like 
most families cut off from parents, the three are 
strongly loyal to each other. Energetic, slangy, kind to 
animals, players of the game, it is not surprising that 
they seem enviable and admirable to gym-tuniced 
fourth-formers and average small boys. In their 
ordinariness, the Locketts are charmingly like oneself, 
with the important difference that they can always 
find an answer to the wail, “What are we going to do 
now ?” “Half a jiffy”, Oliver will exclaim, “I’ve got 
an idea.” Or Jane—“I’ve got it, I’ve got it!...It‘s 
the Matter of Fact Society... MOFS for short!...It’s 
absolutely super!”—and all will agree, “a superlativ- 
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ely bright idea.” Though unloquacious, even Bill is 
always ready to ejaculate “Gosh!” in an endearingly 
excited way. They make no demands save the ability 
to read on through roughly three-hundred pages at an 
instalment, and never trespass too remotely outside 
one’s own experience. 


The Lockett Club world is thoroughly defined. 
There is after all, in fourteen books, room for defini- 
tion. It is a world in which adults have no place, 
round which they can only gently gyrate, driving a 
car here, answering a telephone there, providing a 
roof, a meal. One journalist Aunt actually writes up 
the adventures from notes and information provided 
by the protagonists, but always she remains uncritical, 
jolly, wanting to please. Schools, trains, seasons, 
weather, money occur, but always the ordinary is 
heightened into the impossible (rain makes a flood, an 
aunt is so vague that she vanishes, a school has a gypsy 
as a pupil, a girl in a punt is a Countess’ daughter), so 
that the book world bounces off the mundane like a 
bright balloon. Superficially it is so easy to think that 
just like that it must have happened, it might happen 
to you, but in fact it is all as remote as fantasy. At 
least two essentials will illustrate this. In the Lockett 
books grown-ups trust the children continually to look 
after themselves without supervision, and infectious 
diseases continually bless them with extensive quaran- 
tines. The landscapes vary with the Aunts on whom 
the children are parked. Dorset is the most popular, 
with houses (large, old, if possible haunted), a folly, 
a coastal cottage, Corfe Castle, the sea, but the bound- 
aries extend to the Cheviots, the Thames Valley, Dart- 
moor, the Scilly Islands, and moments in London and 
Bedford. 
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The period in which the Locketts’ adventures are 
set, is interesting. To today’s readers it must seem 
exactly contemporary, but in fact all these things 
happened before the war. When the rumour reached 
me that the fourteenth book Steeple Folly would be 
the last M. E. Atkinson, I wondered why. ‘There 
seemed no reason why the series should ever stop. 
Working out the time scheme of the books I found that 
the last took place in the summer of 1939. Is this the 
explanation ? Certainly the Lockett world needs peace 
in which to function properly. This careful time 
scheme is one of the many admirable things about the 
solid achievement in this series of books. Consider 
the ingenuity with which Miss Atkinson slows down 
her characters’ progress towards the grim fate of 
being grown up. August Adventure is concerned with 
the summer holidays of 1935 when Jane was 13, Oliver 
12, and Bill 103. Mystery Manor (published in 1937) 
is about Easter 1936. The Compass Points North, 
Smugglers’ Gap, and Going Gangster are all summer 
1936. Crusoe Island is Easter 1937; Challenge to Ad- 
venture is summer of that year. The Monster of 
Widgeon Weir and The Nest of the Scarecrow are 
both the following summer. Problem Party is Christ- 
mas 1938, and the last four adventures (for time is 
running out) are packed closely into the end of the 
Lent term (Chimney Cottage), Easter holidays (Thz 
House on the Moor and The 13th Adventure) and a 
post-holiday quarantine for Steeple Folly (published 
1950). In thirteen years the Locketts have aged four. 


Before the club walls rose and the rules were put so 
black and white, there was, as I have said, August 
Adventure. It remains incomparably the best book. 
Simple, unexciting, the characters in it have a dewi- 
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ness, the scene a sparkle, that is never recaptured. The 
narrative draws gently to a completely satisfactory 
solution, achieving suspense without an elaborate 
scaffolding of plot. More than anything else however 
it succeeds because the author has caught, by luck 
perhaps or love, the real essence of asummer. The 
events are unexceptional, a cricket match, a: stormy 
night, a caravan journey, a heath fire, but take this, for 
example :—“ For quite a minute the trio plodded on 
in silence. The gorse and the brambles shut them in. 
All around them the bees hummed and buzzed. The 
soft sand drowned their footsteps. Soon the lane 
narrowed to a mere track and the sand, dry and finely 
powdered grew deeper. Further on still and it was 
finding a way between the laces and over the insteps 
of their shoes...” Or this:—“It was cool in the 
church. Through the open door came the scent of the 
new-mown grass. It mingled satisfactorily with the 
hassocky smell within Sing to the Lord with cheer- 


ful voice, exhorted the villagers of Middleham. Jane 
accepting the invitation, did so...” 


There is hardly time for sand in-the shoes, and 
certainly no room for church-going in the subsequent 
stories. They become, not so much ‘packed with 
incident’ but packed with people. The membership 
burdens the club with words of introduction and ex- 
planation. It becomes almost impossible to overtake 
a party on the road without finding that they are people 
we have met before. Not that there is confusion 
between the characters, they are all—Angels, Mudies, - 
Sinclairs, Standishes—clearly outlined, there is no fear 
that next time they turn up they will have changed. 
But in this crowded world the great charm of August 
Adventure, of being allowed to roam through an 
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astonishing country where flowers bloom and wheels 
turn, where everything is an amazing thing, is lost. 
With increased confidence and the huge support of the 
Gang, the Locketts become increasingly proof against 
surprise. Adventure needs more and more contrivance, : 
more seeking. 


Miss Atkinson has the gift of seeing through a 
fourth-former’s eyes; she keeps her stories always at 
that level. There is no danger that they will be asked 
a question to which they cannot find the answer. (The 
exact opposite to, for example, Walter de la Mare). 
The Adventurers’ Club is concerned with the search 
for distraction on a practical plain. No Titty Walker, 
(though at one time I had hopes of Anna for this role), 
is on the staff. Mystery there must always be, but 
however long the search or the chase, Bill, Jane and 
Oliver must never be forced to admit defeat, in the 
end everything is buttoned up, obvious. Trained as 
trackers they keep their eyes firmly on the ground. It 
would be breaking a Club rule to look up, for then 
one might notice something as distracting as a star, or 
even perhaps, a saint or a devil, someone inexplicable, 
passing in the street. 





Problems of the Historical Storyteller 
By GEOFFREY TREASE 


O the critic, historical fiction must seem one 

of the easiest branches of the author’s craft. 

Plots and characters are ready-made, adven- 

tures abound, colours are richer, language 

and sentiments nobler than today’s 
against such advantages, what are a few hours spent 
browsing in the Quennell’s useful volumes, to “ get the 
costumes right”? 


When I wrote my first historical story for children, 
eighteen years ago, I was as confident as a critic. I 
would write, I privately resolved, exactly as I would 
have written for adults, but leaving out the Sex. Now 
I know where I was wrong. If I had left out almost 
everything but Sex, I might now be a best-selling 
novelist for adults. And that is about all I do know. 
After the tenth story I am rather more aware of the 
special problems confronting the writer in this decep- 
tive field, and much less sure of the answers to them. 


Is an over-loaded, old-fashioned style the main 
reason why modern children are so often prejudiced 
against historical stories? In particular, should we 
avoid the Wardour Street dialogue which was long 
considered essential ? In preferring to write conver- 
sations in more or less standard English, avoiding both 
archaisms and anachronisms, I have felt that the most 
important thing was to establish the living warmth ot 
the characters and diminish the distance between them 
and the suspicious young reader. I believe this choice 

of style can equally well be justified on historical 
| grounds. A recent correspondence in the Times about 
the ‘period voice’ affected by the B.B.C. in nineteenth 
century plays brought out the point that the Victorians, 
though more precise and artificial in their public 
| delivery, spoke in private life very much more like 
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ourselves than. actors would have us believe. So, too, 
if the historical fiction-writer were to reconstruct his 
dialogue from the less affected private letters and 
diaries of the past, and above all from the verbatim 
records of State Trials and similar proceedings, he 
would be even less inclined to write, with Stevenson in 
The Black Arrow, “Shalt have a quarrel in thine 
inwards, boy!” or “Alack, I am shent!” or (with an 
eminent living writer) “Wot you what?” The plain 
English of Raleigh (who could turn a phrase if he 
cared to, as when he spoke of the dead queen as a “lady 
whom Time hath surprised”) suggests that one can go 
back at least as far as the Elizabethans without finding 
everyday conversation so very different from that of 
today. As for remoter periods, surely we must take 
refuge in the convention which permits foreigners, 
whether Roman gladiators or Gestapo agents, to con- 
verse in English ? Either Robin Hood must speak 
standard modern English or he must use some pre- 
Chaucerian variety which no normal child will under- 
stand. There is no logical justification for anything 
between. 


But—and this is where experience brings doubt— 
is the young reader logical ? Is there not within him 
perhaps a natural and admirable thirst for the colour 
and music of wild words ? Does he not prefer, in his 
private games, to scream: “Down, varlet, or by my 
halidom—!” rather than: “Stop it, you fool, or 
else—”? May it be that, triumphing over all consid- 
erations of History and English, Wardour Street 
tushery appeals on entertainment grounds, because it 
gives the reader something he wants and which we have 
not yet learnt to provide otherwise ? 


In the same way I now find myself asking a question 
which would never have occurred to me in the old 
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days: Does historical accuracy matter? Then (as 
now) I believed that the writer should work with, 
rather than against, the classroom teacher. It has 
always seemed to me regrettable that Victor Hugo, 
after claiming in an introduction that “all the details 
of erudition are scrupulously exact”, should go on to 
describe James II. as a “ jovial monarch ” and to imply 
that a “wapentake” was a kind of English policeman. 
But does it matter all that much ? Which in the long 
run has done most for a child—a painstakingly accu- 
rate reconstruction, in which all the evidence is so well 
balanced that neither heroes nor villains can be distin- 
guished as such, or a turgid, swashbuckling narrative 
which, while possibly leaving some minor misconcep- 
tions, has certainly left one abiding impression, that 
History after all is fun ? There seems no clear reason 
why vitality should spring from falsehood rather than 
from truth, but it seems to happen more often than it 
should. Perhaps the sanest word on this was said by 
Margaret Irwin in a recent lecture, when she declared 
that she would not for one moment wish Dumas’ 
novels unwritten but that personally she had always 
found the truth so exciting in itself that she saw no 
point in deliberate falsification. 


Suppose then that accuracy is desirable but not the 
prime essential. What is it, anyway? In one’s first 
books one is delighted to get one’s material details 
right—to check on a boy’s underwear (if any) in 1400, 
on the time taken by the Exeter to London coach in 
1686, on the possibilities of laburnum overhanging an 
Oxford wall in 1643. Then, with reflection, come 
questions harder to answer than what the characters 
ate and wore. What did they feel and think ? Can 
their psychological processes be reconstructed with any 
confidence ? Is it not just as wild guesswork as Henry 
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Williamson’s attempts to imagine the life of an otter 
or a salmon ? 


Years ago, before the war, I remember meeting 
Naomi Mitchison at a party and congratulating her 
on The Conquered, Cloud Cuckoo Land, and her other 
stories of the ancient world. To my disappointment 
she told me she would write no more in that style; nor 
has she, I believe, to this day. “You see,” she said, 
“T’m no longer sure that the Greeks and Romans and 
Gauls were /ike that.” I could hardly understand her 
scruples then. I do now. 


Lesser writers than Miss Mitchison have usually by- 
passed this obstacle by presenting characters who are 
little more than modern persons in fancy dress. How- 
ever scornfully we may dismiss such an expedient as 
an insult to the adult reader’s intelligence, we may 
feel that it is sometimes hard to avoid it in juvenile 
literature. It is still our national policy to bring up 
boys and girls with an absolute standard of ethical 
values. At the age when they are reading historical 
adventure-stories they can hardly be expected to grasp 
more sophisticated conceptions of relativity. How 
then can we present them with “authentic” historical 
heroes, who combine admirable feats of daring with 
acts of repellent cruelty ? The temptation to endow 
one’s medieval or Renaissance heroes with additional 
modern virtues, such as kindness to animals, considera- 
tion for servants, modesty in dress, and reluctance to 
commit private homicide, is extremely hard to resist. 
After all, the first requisite of a hero is that he can be 
admired. 

A special—but a specially frequent—example of 


this dilemma is presented by heroines. If they are to 
appeal to the modern young reader, they must possess 
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much of that spirit and independence which character- 
ise the girl of today. In some historical periods this 
can be squared with the facts: too often, it cannot. If 
our heroine is to be mobile, if she is to be available 
for adventures, we are all too often driven to the ex- 
pedient used (for a different reason) by the Elizabeth- 
an dramatists : once again the tresses must be snipped 
and the delicate limbs encased in boyish hose. So con- 
vincingly indeed, that in The Black Arrow Dick 
Shelton can spend over fifty pages with Joanna, in- 
cluding a night in the woods, without noticing the 
disguise. Whether or not this is equally convincing to 
the adolescent reader today, the repetition of the device 
becomes wearisome to the writer, yet hard to avoid. 
The most difficult problem of this kind I have person- 
ally met was in a story of classical Athens. How— 
without suppressing the almost Oriental attitude of the 
ordinary Athenian to women—could I introduce a girl 
with sufficient liberty of action even to meet the boy- 
hero, let alone have any adventures ? Add that, for 
the sake of a happy ending to their friendship, she must 
be the lawful daughter of a citizen, not a disreputable 
alien or slave, and the problem is almost insoluble. It 
is fun solving such puzzles, but, if one writes with a 
respect for the facts of social history, they are uncom- 
fortably common. 


One final question: how far can, and should, the 
storyteller work against the rooted prejudices of the 
young reader ? My own instinct is to answer, “just as 
far as his conscience prompts him,” but he should be 
warned that it is an uphill task. “I’m awfully sorry,” 
I was once told by a B.B.C. producer who had serialised 
several of my books in Children’s Hour, “but I daren’t 
do your new one. All the listeners would be up in 
arms. You see it’s anti-Cavalier!” It was hardly 
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that, actually; it was an attempt to present my own 
belief that, in every ten people during the Civil War, 
there were approximately one Cavalier, one Round- 
head, and eight others just longing for it to stop. I 
suspect that children are almost equally prejudiced in 
favour of Jacobites and French aristocrats, but I have 
not yet had the chance to prod them and find out. 


These questions are not rhetorical. While I throw 
them out, partly to show readers (what they might not 
otherwise suspect) that we writers occasionally pause 
to ponder over what we are trying to do, it would also 
(I think) be of practical value to hear some comments 
on them, especially from History teachers who use 
fiction to supplement their work. A symposium of 
such comments might make interesting reading in a 
future issue of Junior Bookshelf. The Editor will be 
pleased to receive and publish any such comments and 
criticism. ; noe 





Illustration by R. Kennedy from Timpetill (O.U.P.) 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Cirewes, D. Henry Hare, painter and decorator. 
Illus. by P. W. Turner. 64 pp. 534 xX 4. 


Chatto & Windus 4/- 


Ciewes, D. Henry Hare and the kidnapping of 
Selina Squirrel. Illus. by P. W. Turner. 64 pp. 
_ >= Ve ; ; ‘ Chatto & Windus 4/- 


These little books are much better than the first volumes 
in the series. Originality is not the quality one looks for in 
stories of the kind, but Mrs. Clewes has hit on two very good 
ideas and carried them out with considerable humour and spirit. 
One episode and its accompanying picture, are, however, un- 
commonly like the story of Tommy Brock in The Tale of Mr. 
Tod. 


Miss Turner’s illustrations are pretty enough, though 
somewhat lacking in vitality, and I fear she has been poorly 
served by the printer. The colour is particularly bad. The 
main fault of these books—a common one—is that the stories 
are rather too long for the children for whom they are designed. 
The books are pleasantly produced (although by no means 
durable) and will make inexpensive presents for children under 
six. 


Hocesoom, A. Horses and how to draw them. 


Illus. 39 pp. 8 X 7}. , R Putnam 6/- 
Hocesoom, A. Familiar animals and how to draw 
them. Illus. 39 pp. 8 X 7}. . ; Putnam 6/- 


Nearly all children like to draw and these two books will 
help them to improve their art. There are simple step-by-step 
line drawings with the clearest directions for the young reader. 
The photographs will help to develop the observant eye of a 
young artist, 
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Lanc, A. Rose fairy book. Illus. by V. Bock. 212 pp. 








83 X 54. . : Longmans 10/6 
Lane, A. Arabian nights. " Illus. by V. Bock. 
303 pp. 8} X 54. ; Longmans 11/6 


The original edition of the Andrew Lang Fairy Books did 
not include a volume called the Rose Fairy Book, but the 
editors of the new edition have collected romantic tales from 
the Grey, the Brown, the Pink, the Lilac and the Orange 
Fairy Books to make up this new volume. All the tales 
selected have one thing in common, their origins are in one 
of the Latin languages—French, Italian and Spanish. The 
illustrations in line and three colours by Vera Bock are 
beautifully designed, highly decorative and frequently amusing. 
How much appeal have they for children I wonder ? 

A few stories have been omitted from the new edition of 
the Arabian Nights and two tales that were not in the original 
edition have been added. The line illustrations are as clever 
as those in the Rose Fairy Book. 


Moore, M. Willie Without. Illus. by N. S. Unwin. 
92 pp. 8 X 5t. : - Faber 8/6 


Willie is a worm with artistic leanings. He loves whist- 
ling, wearing gay hats, making friends and composing poetry. 
He appreciates sunsets and still summer nights, and draws deep 
satisfaction from burrowing into the earth “ that mothers every- 
thing.”” He escapes from a stony place where he has been im- 
prisoned by a kind of Worm Gestapo for being too carefree, 
finds that he can make up verses (very bad ones), meets two 
friendly frogs (one of whom talks like Dickens’s Mr. Jingle, 
and the other like a poor imitation of one of the Wind in the 
Willows animals in an idealistic moment), and eventually meets 
Hookie, a caterpillar of character who makes hats. He makes 
one for Willie—“ the perfect Hat of Liberty, gay in colour, 
wise in shape..” 

One can easily imagine this story turned into a Disney 
cartoon; Willie’s poem “Don’t be a dope” would be the theme 
song, and the parts where he rests among the harebells or listens 
to Suzette, the lady frog, discoursing on “being close to some- 
one you love even after they have gone to the Land-of-No- 
Skins” (the Hereafter), would be accompanied by the siren-like 
voices of an unseen choir. The style is not simple enough to 
attract the very young reader (for this it would require some- 
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thing like the production of a “Cam” book), and I doubt 
whether older children will care for it much. Willie and 
Hookie have individuality, and may make some friends among 
the 7-9 year-olds. 

Nora Unwin is much better at drawing jolly boys and 
girls than worms and frogs, though she has made Willie as 
attractive a creature as a worm can ever be. 


NeuraTH, M.- Rockets and jets. Illus. 36 pp. 
84 X 74. 2 Parrish 7/6 
This is just the book for the boy who is fascinated with 
the practical aspects of modern discovery. He is told the how 
and why of rockets and jets and just how scientists have applied 
these principles to ships and aeroplanes. Every page has a 
coloured illustration that has been designed by Isotype. 


Ross, D. The Tooter, and other nursery tales. 
Illus. by I. Hawkins. 104 pp. 84 X 6}. Faber 8/6 

Here are thirteen excellent stories, not so long and diffi- 
cult as to discourage quite young readers but sufficiently fluent 
and colourful to encourage father to make this the family’s 
bedtime book. Some of the tales are set in a satisfying and 
familiar nursery scene, others are repetitive fairy tales, while 
“My name is fire” is a vivid prose poem. The clear, easy 
style, the sparkle of humour, and the exact observation make 
these admirable material for class use, for story hours and for 
the B.B.C. 

Miss Hawkins’ illustrations have, particularly when in 
colour, some of the grave formal charm ‘of Harold Jones’ work, 
than which there could be no higher praise. They have caught 
precisely the spirit of the stories. 


ScuHtoat, G. W. Playtime for you. Illus. 64 pp. 
10 X 8}. . Murray 7/4 
With excellent photographs and very little text, this book 
suggests over fifty ways in which a child between 4 and 7 can 
amuse himself with simple things that can be found in every 
house. It will give small boys and girls some grand ideas for 


indoor fun. 
Sisson, R. A. The Adventures of Ambrose. Illus. 
by A. Walford. 94 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ Harrap 6/- 


Ambrose is a country mouse who pays a visit to his Great- 
Aunt Harriet, who lives in Buckingham Palace. On his way, 
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and when he gets there, he has the kind of adventures which 
are only too familiar to readers of such stories. 

In short, this has no claim to originality. The writing 
has some distinction, but I did not find that the writer had made 
contact with her child readers. The scenes in the Palace are 
full of a self-conscious reverence for royalty which I found 
acutely embarrassing. Miss Walford’s illustrations have some 
charm. 





FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Adventure and Discovery for Boys and Girls. No. 6. 
Illus. 255 pp. 9 X 64. , : Cape 12/6 


This new volume in a well- known series contains an excit- 
ing variety of subject-matter treated in an intimate yet dignified 
style by writers who know their jobs as well as their subjects. 
Particularly well done are the articles on land reclamation in 
Holland, Gold Coast castles, the Monte Carlo Rally, the 
earth’s atmosphere, lightships, Technical Dyers and the Romney 
railway. There is enough to interest and entertain also in the 
accounts of mountaineering, motor-cycle trials, schools of acting, 
Tonga, Polar flights and economic entomology. The photo- 
graphs and diagrams are excellent throughout, though it is pity 
that the Polar flight chart on page 201 has been so reduced that 
its legends are barely decipherable. There is a puzzling error 
of chronology on page 197, but these are insignificant blemishes 
in a book of general knowledge which should have a place in 
every secondary school library. 


Anpverson, J. A Little: book of London. Illus. 
60 pp. 74 x 5. ; O.U.P. 3/- 





This is particularly good value for three shillings. Young 
people who already have some knowledge of London and who 
want to find their own way around will find this a companion- 
able guide. The author does not go into much detail, but 
appeals to the detective instincts of the reader, and takes him 
on a quick tour from Trafalgar Square, through the City, 
Westminster, the Parks and the West End and back again. 
Unusual facts are given, such as the information that a bust 
of Dickens may be found in the Prudential Insurance Com- 
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pany’s buildings in Chancery Lane (on this site apparently 
Pickwick Papers was written), and that there was once a “con- 
vent of fourteen leprous maidens” near the Mall. Up-to-date 
facts are also included, and suggestions made for the reader to 
follow up by himself. There is a useful index, a very clear 
little map, and some excellent photographs. 


Asusy, G. M. The Land and people of Sweden. 


Illus. 88 pp. 8 X 5. ; Black 6/6 
Garrett, M. E. The Land ond people of France. 

Illus. 90 pp. 8 X 5. r Black 6/6 
Kine, G. The Land and people of Holland. Illus. 

88 pp. 8 X 5. : Black 6/6 
Martin, R. The Land and people of Switzerland. 

Illus. 86 pp. 8 X 5. , : Black 6/¢ 


Immediately on opening this new series librarians will 
think of the same publisher’s Peeps at Many Lands series 
which enjoyed great popularity before the war. This is 
because each volume has a number of coloured plates which 
may, indeed, be the same that were used in the earlier series. 
In addition each volume has a number of excellent photographs. 

There is a scarcity of books about other lands for children, 
and this series should be encouraged not only because it helps 
to fill the gap but because the publishers do not, it seems, feel 
it necessary to sugar the pill by introducing young travellers 
who dutifully ask all the right questions with a view to elicit- 
ing information, and who receive all the right answers from 
unusually well-informed acquaintances. 

In this series one has the impression that the authors are 
reasonably well acquainted with their subjects and though the 
style of writing in certain of the titles lacks fire, a very fair 
brief description of the countries and the customs and habits 
of their peoples is provided. The series should have consider- 
able value in the Secondary Modern Schools and teachers should 
welcome it. 


Atkinson, M. E. Castaway Camp. Illus. by C. 
Hough. 208 pp. 8 X 5}. . Lane 9/6 
After fourteen books about the Locketts and their friends, 

M. E. Atkinson has gathered a new group of characters. By 
now, of course, she knows exactly the essential ingredients 
needed to work her spell. No time is wasted in sending parents 
off on cruises or arranging invitations from aunts. Her children 
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are orphans, cousins of a wild only-child of an artist, the best 
sort of sympathetic grown-up to employ because he will be 
liable to go off on his own and leave the coast delightfully clear. 
This he does when they are all in Scotland for the holidays, 
only appearing in the end when more supplies of food are 
needed, as all good grown-ups should. There they are then, the 
motherly eldest, the reliable boy, the tomboy girl, the mis- - 
chievious youngest; and the boat, the loch, the island and the 
summer stretching ahead. The glory of independence, the 
bliss of just eating, sleeping, even washing, in unusual surround- 
ings; dewy dawns, campfire nights, a stranger’s footsteps in the 
sands...... It is a formula that does not fail. 

In this first book interest in the new characters successfully 
takes the place of plot. All the way through we are told more 
about these people and where they live and how they behave 
in different circumstances and what they think of each other. 
The children are well drawn, and (unlike most Janes and 
Johns and Dinahs in children’s books) change shape as well 
as position as their story goes on. Now that we know them, 
however, what is going to happen ? Are they doomed, in the 
next book, to be dragged through a hair-raising adventure ? 
Meanwhile this fresh and friendly island story shows M. E. 
Atkinson at her best. 


Benvick, J. & R. Television works like this. Illus. 
64 pp. 10X 6. . > Phoenix House 8/6 


It might be supposed from the title that this book is mainly 
technical, yet it is more concerned with the technique of tele- 
vision. In good clear prose we are given the story of what 
happens from the birth of an idea for a television programme 
to its transmission. Every page has good clear diagrams and 
drawings. The book has a good index, and this English edition 
has been prepared by John Swift. 


Butcuart, E. G. The Legend of Northgate Farm. 
Illus. by W. Koop. 215 pp. 74 X 5. Routledge 8/6 





When Bob and Roger’s father bought a farm in Suffolk 
and encouraged his boys to work on it during their holidays, he 
little knew that he had acquired along with it the hidden 
treasures of Kindred Abbey, sacked at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries. Things began to be interesting when 
Bob and Roger found a large old bell with a Latin inscription 
on it; then there were rumours of buried treasure, and Mr. 
Vinney the vicar and local historian was also hot on the trail. 
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One or two Suffolk agricultural workers helped in the hunt, 
and the centuries-lost treasures are finally brought to light. 
This is a straightforward story for boys and girls aged 
about twelve upwards who have a historical sense. Those who 
are interested in farming and country life (no Pony Clubs here) 
will also enjoy it and appreciate the Suffolk phrases and real 
grips-with-the-soil atmosphere of this readable yarn. 


Cuase, A. E. Famous paintings. Illus. 102 pp. 
103 X 8} Ct ‘ : . ; Macdonald 18/- 
The author of this book is an American who has had a great 
deal of experience helping grown-ups and young people to 
appreciate and understand art, particularly paintings. For 
this book she has chosen 50 paintings which are reproduced in 
full colour, and has given to each one on the opposite page, an 
explanatory commientary with two or three more paintings 
which are linked by subject to the larger reproduction in colour. 
Miss Chase has an ability to use words and phrases that cap- 
ture one’s attention; her notes on the style of painting, the 
details of the subject, and often on the artist and the story behind 
the painting are clear and interesting. Unfortunately the pic- 
tures above the text are often, by the nature of the subject and 
the size of the reproduction, too small to demonstrate the points 
made in the commentary. Fewer of these paintings made 
larger would have been better I think. The book is an attrac- 
tive one, well-bound and beautifully designed and printed. It 
could be given quite happily to anyone between nine and nine- 
teen, and younger children would like the choice of pictures 
and look at them even if they did not read the text. 
Creek, F. N. S. Soccer for boys. Illus. 88 pp. 
9 X 64. , , ‘ A . E.U.P. 6/- 
This Junior Teach Yourself book is for the really keen 
schoolboy who seriously wishes to improve his game. It will 
appeal most to the grammar schoolboy who will appreciate the 
author’s sense of style. There are no photographs (not that that 
matters) though the diagrams are splendidly clear and valuable. 
Mr. Creek is an undisputed authority on his subject. His 
book is recommended without reservation. 
DaniELL, D.S. More children’s theatre plays. Illus. 
by E. Thirlby. 96 pp. 7x 4}. . . Harrap 5/- 
Well-written plays suitable for acting by children of about 
10-14 are very scarce. These four one-acts, like those in the 
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preceding volume by the same author, are lively and entertain- 
ing. They have been written for a particular children’s theatre, 
and have stood the test of production. They all have historical 
settings, though none of them deals with an actual historical 
event. Period ranges from the eleventh century to Napoleonic 
England. Heroes and villains are clear cut, action is swift and 
easily followed, and much play is made with secret hiding- 
places, disguises and the like. The language is not too obvious- 
ly “period” —indeed, there is a refreshingly natural tone to the 
dialogue. The sets should not be beyond the range of a well- 
equipped school or club, and the clear little costume sketches 
will be a great help to the producer. Should any more volumes 
appear in this series, it would be a pleasant change to find 
plays with different themes, or dealing with real events in 
history—these little plays are good, but one can have too much 
of the kind of plot in which everything hinges on the hero 
being concealed in a chest or discovering how a secret panel 
works. Children will enjoy acting in them or watching them, 
no doubt, but one doubts whether they will get much idea of 
the real life of the kind of people they are portraying. 


Epwarps, M. Punchbowl Midnight. LUlus. by C. 
Tunnicliffe. 254 pp. 73 X 5... é Collins 8/6 





This book combines the appeal of a “ pioneer-farmer ” 
story for boys with the traditional themes and preoccupations 
of a “ pony” story for girls, and throws in, for good measure, 
a situation which has something of the conflict and pathos of 
The Yearling. The scene is a farm in Surrey near enough to 
the heath for the wild deer to be a threat to the crops, and the 
plot concerns the escape of a cherished calf which runs wild 
with the deer until its final dramatic recapture. 

Children will enjoy this book if they accept its basic 
assumptions; those of the farm world where a boy still at 
school “ was to the farm as a King—post to a house, holding 
it together and keeping it from ruin,” and those of the pony 
world where one character can say in all sincerity of a family 
getting too big for its horses, “ How awful for them. I think 
too few horses must be worse than too few bedrooms.” The 
story is well written, with likeable and convincing characters, 
and the life of farm and countryside is described with sincerity 
and insight. Charles Tunnicliffe’s illustrations are attractive 
and authentic. 
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Fawcett, B. Let me drive! Illus. by the author. 
64 pp. 84 X 63. , : : ‘ Blackie 5/- 
As a member of the Institute of Locomotive Engineers, Mr. 
Fawcett is well qualified to tell boys all about the driving of 
railway engines. He supposes that he is talking to a boy who 
is having a chance really to drive an engine and he tells him 
what he has to do and why. He writes colloquially e.g. “‘ En- 
gines are funny things, and they can be just like living 
creatures...... Engines get ill sometimes.”” Nevertheless only the 
boy who is thoroughly interested in engineering and technicali- 
ties will read it all through. 

There are thirteen coloured plates and numerous black and 
white diagrams. Unfortunately its fragile production will cause 

librarians to ponder before buying it. 


Gittincs, R. & Manton, J. The Peach blossom 

forest. Illus. by M. Gill. 74 pp. 74 X 5. O.U.P. 3/- 
These ten little legends are charmingly told and illustrated 

and make an addition to the Oxford Chameleon Books which 

is well in keeping with their high standard. Each story has 

its own gently implied moral, and if the young reader cannot 

get hold of that, he or she is still left with a wise and delicate 
story in which a horse, or a flower or bird often plays a lead- 

ing part. This is a rich small present for any age from eight 


to eighty. 
Gray, N.S. The Tinder-box. Illus. by J. J. Farjeon. 
120 pp. 74 x 5. O.U.P. 6/- 


It is a difficult task to bring the old fairy tales to life, 
preserving their traditional charm and yet making them accept- 
able to young people of today who are accustomed to more 
sophisticated entertainments. Nicholas Stuart Gray has made 
the best of both worlds very nicely in this delightful fantasy 
based on Hans Andersen’s story. There are some differences 
in the story itself; the witch is given a longer life and a more 
resourceful character than in the original tale, she is provided 
with two amusing cat-like “ familiars ” (whose antics and cross- 
talk will surely be greeted with joy by any young audience), and 
the way in which the soldier obtains his tinder-box to save 
himself from the gallows is altered. A singing spinning-wheel 
is introduced, and a wierd green face, which is prevented from 
being frightening by talking in broad Cockney during its two 
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brief appearances. The three faithful dogs are there, of 
course, and one in particular, which comes down and confides 
in the audience, will certainly be popular. 

The music for the songs, by Elizabeth Taplay, is included 
at the back of the book, and the black-and-white drawings by 
Joan Jefferson Farjeon are charming in themselves and will 
be of great assistance to a prospective producer. 

Like its predecessor, Beauty and the Beast, this is not a 
play for unskilled amateurs, but with careful production and 
good talent, schools or advanced dramatic societies might well 
tackle it. Nicholas Stuart Gray is certainly one of our best 
playwrights for children; it is to be hoped that he will continue 
to produce work of this kind, which is much needed in the 
theatre today. 


Hammonpn, R. Isle of strangers. Illus. by S. Russ. 
251 pp. 73 X 5... ‘ Collins 8/6 


This book is a "good thriller but no more; the plot opens 
arrestingly and moves swiftly through a complicated series of 
events, but the experienced film-goer will be able to keep pace 
because he will know that the two Englishmen and the boy, 
the tall, blond Norwegians, the girl and the intelligent and 
faithful dog are on the right side, while the small, dark 
“ foreigners "—it is implied that they are German refugees— 
are the villains and will duly come to a bad end. Most of the 
story takes place on an island off Norway which the villain 
covets for its oil; there are adventures by sea, and a fire and 
several exciting chases by land, while the boy hero repeatedly 
saves a desperate situation by disobeying his elders and acting 
on his own initiative. The writing is straightforward and econo- 
mical, but the characterization is flat, and the values will not 
bear very close examination. 


Harston, K. Yesterday. Illus. 44 pp. 74 X 10. 
Oblong boards. : : ’ Allen & Unwin 5/- 





This social history of the past 70 years in the series 
Understanding the Modern World is told in a novel manner 
but it isn’t quite successful. The changes in living conditions 
and the new inventions that helped bring them about are told 
through the lives of the parents and grandparents of two child- 
ren of today, all of whom are introduced in personal 
photographs. The idea is good but the writing has spoilt it. 
One feels that the book was written for a particular child, old 
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enough to be interested in this period of English history and 
possessing a fairly extensive vocabulary, but unable to compre- 
hend any but the most simply constructed sentences. The 
writing is so stilted that I almost imagined I was reading an 
old fashioned text book dressed up in a new format. There 
are many illustrations, engravings and photographs, but they 
are all rather small; the same is true of the type. 


Havers, E. M. Wigwam Island. Illus. by P. 

Ladyman. 128 pp. 84 X 64. Country Life 9/6 
A group of children spend their summer holidays playing 

on the river near their home: pretending to be Red Indians, 
sleeping out on an island, eventually catching some thieves. It 

is all simple and jolly, rising to a peak of banality when the 
Inspector opens the bags of jewels before their eyes and as 
diamonds, pearls and emeralds roll out, “Ooh” they say, 
“Aren’t they frightfully valuable?” Lavish pictures of plump, 
well-dressed children, add to the Surrey-and-Daniel-Neals 


flavour of the book. 
Herrinc, M. The Young traveller in Ireland. Illus. 
160 pp. 74 X 5. ; ? Phoenix House 8/6 


I found this addition to the Young Traveller series 
incredibly dull in places. ' The three English children, Val, 
Chris and Geoff who, together with their headmaster and his 
wife, spend a summer holiday in Ireland, see far too much of 
the country. The book is crammed with accounts of journeys 
here, there and everywhere, and with odd snippets of history— 

\the headmaster is a keen historian and archaeologist. / By far 
the best part of the book is that towards the end when Geoff 
and Val, who are not returning to England, join an aunt and 
uncle on their Tipperary farm. Then there is a chance to 
catch one’s breath and to absorb something of the character of 
the Irish people and the atmosphere of the country. 

The three children, especially Chris and Geoff, are mere 
‘puppets lacking any vestige of character and personality, and 
it is hardly surprising that the author gets them mixed up.She 
writes Geoff instead of Chris four times on page 140 when, in 
actual fact, Geoff is miles away from Donegal with his relatives 
in Tipperary, and then later when Chris has returned to Eng- 
land he, when it should be Geoff is mentioned og page 152 as 
accompanying Val on some expedition or pet, The photo- 
graphs are good and, as usual in this series, there is a pictorial 
map, 
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Lewis, C. S. Prince Caspian. Illus. by P. Baynes. 
195 pp. 73 X 54. : Bles_ - 10/6 


Those who did net read Dr. " Lewis’ s first children’s book. 
The Lion, The Witch and the Wardrobe, may find the earlier 
pages of this one a little confusing. But there is no need to 
be discouraged. This tale of how Peter, Edmund, Lucy and 
Susan stepped straight back to the realms of Narnia, where 
they had once been kings and queens—(stepped too off the 
platform of a railway station just as they were going back to 
school)— stands on its own. One soon gets used to, or rather 
comes to accept, this land of strange dwarfs, talking animals, 
a heroic figure, Prince Caspian, a wise lion, who is nearly 
prophetic in his wisdom and symbolism, and a whole multitude 
of four-footed and two-footed creations (one cannot call them 
humans). 

The theme of this fantasy is the restoration to his rightful 
throne of Prince Caspian and the overthrow of the usurper; 
aided of course by the four children from the other world. It 
is a picturesque, romantic story, with hints here and there of 
Dr. Lewis’s erudition and deeper facts of his talents. The 
canvas is a little crowded, but the colourful story and fine 
writing carry the reader over all obstacles. This is a notable 
book in some ways which will appeal to the imaginative child 
who allows himself to be borne away on wings of fantasy. 


Lucy, B. Fatrrax- The Cat did it. Illus. by C. Price. 
194 pp. 83 X 54. , : 0.U.P. 8/6 





A story in the Huck Finn tradition of a lanky, misfit boy, 
unhappy at home, who sets off to seek his fortune, taking with 
him a kitten that he has picked up in the street. We follow 
his adventures in several jobs, lying, stealing, caring for his 
cat, taking to the open road, finding his niche as one of a 
trawler’s crew in the end. It is all pleasantly told, the con- 
temporary scene veneered with an old-world sentimentality, 
suitable, I suppose, as a fireside story for the young. But how 
thin it is compared with Mark Twain! The hero does come 
to life and claim our interest, but only in an animal way. The 
same sort of incidents, the same background characters, the 
same treatment at the hands of others, the same comrade- 
ship with a smaller creature, might have been exploited in 
telling the story of a stray dog. Particularly good illustrations, 
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Micuagt, M. 
208 pp. 83 X 5%. 















Timpetill. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
, O.U.P.: 8/6 

This story comes from Switzerland and was originally 
published in Zurich. One wonders sometimes just why books 
have been imported into an already flooded market, but 
Timpetill seems to this reviewer to justify a free exchange with 
the Continent. It is a really amusing story, vividly told, with, 
so far as I know, a unique theme. The children in it are 
lively, rowdy, sometimes bewildered, inventive and resourceful 
boys and girls. The author does not directly tell anything 
about their characters but by implication it is possible to know 
each of the leading figures in Timpetill—Thomas, “ The Pro- 
fessor,” Marianne the leading girl, Oscar the boy villain who 
leads the Pirates and many others. They are as clear before 


. the mind’s eye as a strip cartoon to the actual eye. This book 


is not only an entertainment but a speaking proof that visual 
story-telling, such as is increasingly the fashion, is not essen- 
tial. Here, the imagination is stimulated into seeing and living 
with, not the fantastic or the fairy world, but the ordinary, 
everyday boy and girl with all his or her naughtiness and 
likeableness. 

The theme, briefly, is the departure of the parents from 
the town of Timpetill because their children are so naughty 
(and it is the Pirates who really are the Bad Lots, though the 
rest are of course not perfect) that they decide to teach them 
a lesson. They steal out of the town by night leaving the 
children to find out what life without grown-ups is like. 
Imagine no water, no shops, no breakfast, no transport and so 
on! The parents mean only to go for a day, but owing to los- 
ing their way in the forest they are away for a week. And what 
a crisis results in Timpetill! The Pirates obstruct in every 
way, but the Good (or reasonably good) boys and girls get 
things going somehow. They even arrange a civic welcome 
for their returning parents, and promise to try to be good, while 
pointing out that they’ve proved they can do without parents! 

This is the best import since Emil and the Detectives. 
Artist and publisher have backed up author and translator 
splendidly. 


Montcomery, R. The Mystery of the turquoise frog. 
183 pp. "i x 5. : ‘ Hutchinson 6/- 


The very commonplace title of this book conveys nothing 
of the story and its unusual setting. Stories about present day 
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American Indians are all too rare and this is a good one that 
will inter-st both boys and girls. Carrie, fourteen years old 
and the eldest daughter of a Navajo family, has just returned 
home after four years away at a government school. Her 
fifteen year old cousin Chee hid when the time came for him to 
go to school, so he, like the rest of the family, knows little 
of the white man’s world and way of life. This is a tale of 
family life, and of how Carrie and Chee assist a government 
officer to capture the man who killed a Navajo in an attempt 
to obtain a valuable charm, a turquoise frog carved a thousand 
years ago by the Indian cliff dwellers. 

The author has lived near the Navajo Indians and there is 
an authentic flavour about this family; their way of life and 
their ancient beliefs and superstitious customs. It is an exciting 
and well-written story which will give to those children wh 
read it a vivid impression of the Navajo Indians, scratching 
with their flocks of sheep, goats and horses a bare living out 
of the colourful arid lands of the South Western part of the 
United States. 


Parpor, M. & Biccs, H. The Ghost Boat. Illus. 


by W. Murray. 189 pp. 73 X 54... Hodder 8/6 

This story of a sailing holiday on an east coast estuary 
seems to me outstanding because the children in it are so very 
nice to know. So many fictitious children are unbearable; 
self-satisfied, complacent, bickering, priggish snobs. The two 
brothers in this book are quite ordinary boys who get on well 
together and behave in a pleasantly normal way. The girl 
they meet, who is an expert sailor when they are only begin- 
ners, does not score off them, or mock, but helps them and 
proves friendly. The mystery, appearing in the beginning and 
explained in the end, is enough to keep the pages turning, and 
meanwhile there rises from them a real whiff of holidays 
afloat—morning swims, rowing ashore for the milk, hoisting 
the riding lights at dusk. First lessons in how to sail a boat 
have not been more clearly described since Richard Jefferies 
showed Bevis and Mark learning on their Wiltshire Inland Sea. 


Prime, H. Nine on the trail. Illus. by G. Dunlop. 





256 pp. 8 X 54. : ‘ ‘ Blackie 7/6 

To achieve an effect of reality, is it necessary to include 
every slight word and gesture of your characters ? I think not. 
We all know that children, especially when freed from school 
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and parental authority, can be very lively, “ ragging” one 
another, tumbling about like puppies, and making silly remarks. 
A little of this kind of thing, to heighten an amusing incident 
or to point a difference of character, is well enough, but to come 
across it on every other page becomes tedious and interrupts 
the flow of the narrative. “The Adventurous Nine” (or 
“The Vikings” as these boys and girls call themselves) have 
already had one camping adventure; in the present tale they 
set off at the unlikely hour of 10-30 p.m. to go to Cornwall 
(a two to three hours’ journey from their home) to spend a 
holiday searching for treasure-hunt clues obligingly (and most 
improbably) hidden there for them by the father of some of the 
party. (He and his wife seem to enter the story for the sole 
purpose of letting the children have their own way in most 
things, and giving them additional excitement by getting them- 
selves wrecked at the right moment). The treasure turns out 
to be a horse-drawn caravan, which makes one feel that another 
book of adventures is forthcoming. Let us hope that Miss 
Prime will give her children more credible adventures another 
time, will help the older ones in particular to grow up a little, 
and will cut out unnecessary detail. Her stories could also 
have a better shape, if she made more of the bigger adventures 
and economized on the by-play. 

Gilbert Dunlop’s pleasant drawings fit the lively character 
of the tale rather well. 


PupNEY, J. Sunday adventure. Illus. by L. Kenyon. 
173 pp. 73 X 5. . , . Lane 7/6 


Uncle George, Fred, and the narrator ‘I’, have appeared 
in a previous book and in many broadcasts for children. Now 
they are involved in new amazing events. Saturday Adventure 
happened inland, Sunday Adventure takes us to an island and 
under the sea. The boys’ simple camping holiday turns into 
a fight for life with an enemy who have it in mind to blow up 
the world with a submarine-load of a deadly new mineral that 
they have been scratching up from submerged rocks. In four 
short chapters Fred, ‘I’, and the frightened girl who crosses 
their path, become deeply involved. Together they scramble 
about through underground passages, jump trains, swim in rub- 
ber suits under water, have many narrow squeaks, and are helpful 
in rounding up the enemy. It is adventure in the Wells tradition, 
but very watered down Wells. Here are no original inventions, 


and the sparkle of the first book has died out. The unruffled 
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tone of the narrator puts a brake on many of the excitements 
provided, so that they never grow really tense. Smooth story- 
telling certainly, with no distractions from the plot to explore 
character. But who will care about any of these characters 
anyway ? All that readers will want to know is—what 
happens next, what the enemy are up to, and how they are 
bagged in the end. 


Rees, L. Quokka Island. Illus. by A. Horowicz. 
254 pp. 7% X 5}... ‘ , . Collins 5/- 


A good boys’ adventure story should do at least two things : 
it should satisfy the demands of feasibility in the adult sense 
and should keep within the bounds of the possible by the stan- 
dards of the adolescent day-dream. Quokka Island does both, 
for the adventures which befall the three boys who go to camp 
on a lonely Australian island are the product of circumstances 
and not of any high falutin’ ideas which they themselves have 
of patriotism and duty. They follow, most of the time, in the 
wake of events; they do not provoke them. The story moves 
well so long as fresh vicissitudes await Jim, Jack and Ric, but 
it weakens at the close when the adventure is wound up. Mr. 
Rees, at the moment, is better at mysteries than explanations, 
but when one or two rough edges have been knocked off his 
writing he will produce some worth-while books. Meanwhile, 
Quokka Island is a wholesome book which may safely be given 
as a gift if not as an addition to the school library. 


Ross, S. LeitH- Beyond the Niger. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 124 pp. 8 X 54. 


Lutterworth Press 7/6 

This little travel book is a straightforward narrative of a 
journey through Nigeria. The author knows this country well, 
having lived and worked in it, and the journey she undertook 
on this occasion was the outcome of a Leverhulme Research 
Fellowship which enabled her to study the ways and customs 
of the Ibo tribe. This is a very clear and brief account of their 
everyday life and traditions which should give travel-minded 
boys and girls an easily understandable picture of a simple and 
orderly people still following age-old ways in modern days. It 
is intended for boys and girls but older readers can spend an 
illuminating hour with it. 
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SAVILLE, M. All summer through. Illus. by ° 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 192 pp. 7} X 54. Hodder 8/6 


Here is Malcolm Saville in an entirely new vein. Gone 
for the moment are the Lone Pine Club and the Jillies (though 
surely the happy-go-lucky Mr. Richardson is first cousin to 
artistic Mr. Jillions?). Mr. Saville has written a story in 
which there are no far-fetched or impossible adventures. Sally, 
Paul and little Veronica Richardson are the sort of children 
one might know well in a small country town; their father 
owns a bookshop in the High Street, their friends are the 
daughter of the Vicar and the son of the local ironmonger. 
They form a secret society, help their priggish cousin Tony to 
become a more normal boy during their camping holiday on a 
nearby farm, they organize a party for two lonely invalids, 
run their own side-show at the Church Féte, and rescue a boy 
from danger while on their seaside holiday. These everyday 
events are made interesting because the reader is made to feel 
very much one of the family. Sally, in particular, earns one's 
respect and affection as she develops into a responsible teen- 
ager, taking over home duties when her mother is suddenly 
removed to hospital. The small boys are well-drawn, though 
Tony changes too easily. There are several touches of Noel 
Streatfeild about the book—precocious young Veronica, and the 
author’s habit of calling the father and mother by their Chris- 
tian names, but it has its own special flavour, a delightfully 
warm family atmosphere and some pleasant descriptive writing 
about the country. 

The drawings are excellent, the backgrounds of farm, country 
town and harbour being, however, more successful on the whole 
than the figure drawing. 


SeveRN, D. Crazy Castle. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 179 pp. 73 X 5. Lane 7/6 


The tenth David Severn book, the fourth story about the 
Warners, and alas, the weakest yet. A show-jumper is stolen 
by gypsies, sold to a neighbour and tracked down by the bright 
Warners with the aid of a friendly sports editor on the local 
paper. It would make a trite short story, and the padding 
added to turn it into a book does not redeem it. No doubt 
his fans have written to the author asking for “another book 
about the same people doing the same things,” and he has 
only set out to please, 
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Tonks, R. Wild sea goose. Illus. by the author. 
197 pp. 8} X 54... Murray 7/6 

Mark Tandy and the Tandy twins, Adrian and Copie, 
who live in a fishing village, learn a strange legend from a 
young artist called Jay Henderson who has recently come to 
live among them. The legend is about the Barnacle Geese 
who hatch out from the barnacle shells that cling to the fishing 
vessels going in and out of the harbour, each Barnacle Goose 
so hatched containing the soul of a dead pirate who will bring 
bad luck to the village. The Tandys and Jay rescue an in- 
jured young bird which they suppose to be a gull, and they 
make a pet of him, calling him Cowrie. But Cowrie suffers 
a sea change as he grows, and the story reveals his metamor- 
phosis into a red Barnacle Goose. The village, who dislikes 
Jay and is extremely superstitious, sees in Cowrie the cause of 
minor misfortunes that at once come their way; and Sam Roper, 
a disgruntled fisherman with a pet jackdaw, is the chief ring- 
leader in the attempts to kill the bird and hound Jay out of the 
village. 

The story is well told with a strong sea breeziness to en- 
liven it, and the Red Goose legend is sufficiently well put 
across to accept it. There is too much trivial dialogue between 
the Tandys, and a good deal of unconvincing characterization 
and action on the part of Jay. The introduction of yet another 
man, locked up for really rather contemptible behaviour in 
London and then miraculously suffering a change of heart, is 
too much to accept. It is a pity, because it is so clear that Miss 
Tonks feels the “call of the sea” and writes with such 
sincerity about it. Let her stick to a sea story with more birds 
and fewer humans! Her conclusion, when Cowrie the Red 
Barnacle Goose joins his fellow geese from the wild north, 
is extraordinarily moving; it shows too the strength of her 
writing when she feels deeply, and one would like more of this. 





FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Ger, H. L. (Ed.) Nelson’s encyclopaedia.  Inllus. 
743 pp. 83 X 5% P , Nelson 25/- 
This one volume encyclopaedia i is very suitable for use by 
older children although intended primarily for adults. The 
text is factual and straightforward, printed in double columns 
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in a rather small type which is, however, readable and in keep- 
ing with the nature of the work. Much up-to-date information 
is included that is not always easily and quickly obtainable ; 
there are for example articles on the dollar area, including 
devaluation, on stocks and shares and on the Schuman Plan. 


One can always quarrel with the inclusion or omission of 
subjects, their over long treatment or the shortness of the entry. 
So much is a matter of opinion, often influenced by one’s own 
interests. There are several omissions that annoyed me; why 
an entry for raccoon and not for skunk; for the Albert Hall 
and the Carl Rosa Opera Company and not for Covent Garden, 
either as an opera house or as a market. Billingsgate is included ! 
Most maddening of all I looked up Ballet, was referred to 
Dancing, found an entry only for Dance, and read that through 
without finding any mention of ballet. 


Emphasis has been given to scientific subjects ; a column on 
triangles, two columns on equations, six pages on electricity and 
hundreds of entries for mathematical and chemical formulae. 
There are good biographical notes on eminent men and women 
of the past and present, and Greek writers have been given very 
full treatment, often including quotations in both Greek and 
English. I question whether it would not have been better to 
have omitted some of the lesser known place names in order 
to give fuller treatment to some of the more important places; 
one and a half lines for Salzburg seems a little niggardly. I 
found one bad mistake, other readers will probably find some 
more. My discovery was that on looking up the English 
Speaking Union I was referred to Youth Organisations and 
there the E.S.U. was given, with no further explanatory note, 
in a list that included the A.T.C., the G.F.S., and the Boy 
Scouts ! 


Many of the articles end with a note of a book or books 
to read for further information on the subject. I could not see 
any apparent reason for some articles, such as those on Scotland 
and Schubert having this note, and others, on Spain, Mozart, 
Bach and Beethoven for instance, being without it. The illus- 
trations are good; plenty of line drawings, diagrams and maps 
in the text, 80 half tone plates and 16 in full colour. One last 
comment; it was refreshing to be reminded by a brief note in 
an encyclopaedia that Sir Henry Wood “ always wore a carna- 
tion in his buttonhole.” 
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Mackinnon, D. L. The Animal's world.  ILllus. 

322 pp. 83 x 54. R Bell 18/6 
( It is delightful to have a second edition of this book which 
was published in 1936. In the first place, it is really ja refer- 
ence book for older boys and girls who are very keen_Jovers of 
nature and animals. \ Secondly its scope is immense} jt covers 
the world of birds, beasts, insects and fishes and everything that 
goes on in them. Therefore it is doubly regrettable that the 
book has no index! The production is sound and there are 
copious illustrations, though some of them are a little dull. 
The author is Professor Emeritus of Zoology in the University 
of London. { If only it had a good index it would be possible 
to recommend it without reservation. } 


Wicuiamson, H. R. Sir Walter — Illus. 
215 pp. 8h xX 54. . Faber 10/6 

Without seeking to hide- or minimise his obvious faults, 
Mr. Williamson in this excellent biography endeavours to dis- 
play the outstanding quality of “one of the greatest English- 
men of all time,”—a man who was hated and envied by his 
contemporaries and one to whom much less than justice has 
been done by later historians. 

Raleigh lives again in this intensely moving life story 
which is substantiated by numerous extracts from his own 
writings and assisted by clear maps of his voyages. He stands 
out boldly against a convincing background of the Courts of 
Elizabeth and James I, surrounded by and often sharing in the 
bitter rivalries and intrigues of statesmen and courtiers, at the 
mercy of the caprice of Elizabeth and the cowardice and per- 
fidy of James I, and finally falling a victim to the corruption 
which riddled the whole edifice of so called justice. 

It is a sad, often unattractive but never uninteresting tale. 
It quietly dissipates much of the glamour associated with the 
Elizabethan Age, yet the real greatness of the period, epitomised 
so often in the person of the ever frustrated Raleigh himself, is 
the more brilliant in its contrast with so much that is base. The 
development of Raleigh’s own character is traced with care and 
skill and forms as interesting a study as the adventure of his 


life. 
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Greetings . . 
for the Nef Bear 


to all those librarians who are 
concerned with the distribution of 
children’s books. 


May the supply be large, the quality 
good, and the prices low. 


May the children have clean hands, 

may they handle the books with 

care, and may they be truly grateful 

for the treasures that are provided 
for their enjoyment. 


May your committees (especially the 

Finance Committee) be enthusiastic in 

your cause and may your book fund 
be adequate for your needs. 


All these things are the wishes .of 


WOODFIELD and STANLEY 
KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 
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